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IRISH PROVERBS. 

TUe Milesian Irish believe that their ancient Kings, 
Brehons, and Fileas were men of great intelligence and 
■wisdom, — that the sayings of OUamh-fodhla, FithU the 
wkc, Moran, and Cormac Mac Art, were so many lessons 
of human wisdom,— that the venerable dicta of Finghm, 
Kieran, Columbkillc, &c. were so many maxims of sacred 
truth, and their actions so many examples of -virtue ; and 
the wit of Goban Satr, the celebrated Dsedalus of Ireland, 
is yet remembered and told with vivacity. 

Amongst a people who entertain so high an opinion of 
the talent of their predecessors, it should be expected 
that some trace of this wisdom would still remain, and 
tliat a few at least of these proverbial sayings should be 
discovered ; but whoever makes the enquiry, through the 
medium of books, ^rill find that, amongst all the nations 
of the world, the proverbs of the Irish are the most 
vulvar, awkiuard, incoherent, and ridicuhtts, indicating a 
lowness of sentiment, and a total lack of mental refine- 
ment. 

Proverbs owe their origin to the sayings of wise men, 
allusions of ancient poets, the customs and mannere of 
nations, they are adapted to common use as ornaments of 
speech, set rules of instruction, arguments of wisdom, 
to which time has given assent, and maxims of unde- 
niable truth. The peculiar veneration which the Irish 
have for their ancient proverbs, has given rise to a well 
known assertion : Ki fiiiler an seaii-fhucal do shariigfiadh. 
It is impossible to contradict the old ivord (proverb.) 

From this it will, I think, be granted, that a perfect 
list of the proverbs of any people is, as it were, an index 
to the national character, or the elements of the moral 
notions, customs, and manners of a people. 

In Ray's splendid collection of English, Scotch, Italian, 
Spanish, Danish, and Oriental Proverbs, the following 
list of Irish ones are given, which shows how Ireland has 
been made known to the world, by the circulation of that 
learned and excellent work, as a nation of blunderers and 
blockheads ! ! And no Irishman has ever since come for- 
vrard to defend the wisdom of O/Azf Fodhla, by translating 
and publishing a list of genuine Irish proverbs ! ! Shame 
Ireland ! 

Ray says, " The following proverbs are presumed to be 
Irish ";" 

1 . " She is like a Mullingar heifer, beef to the heels. 

•1. " He is like a Waterford merchant, up to the 

in business, 

3. " His ej'es are like two burnt holes in a blanket. 

4. " Full of fun and foustre, like Mooney's goose. 

6, " He looks as angry as if he were vexed. 

C. "'Tis as bad as cheating the devil in the dark, and 
two farthing candles for a hal^enny. 

7. " He'd skin a louse, and send the hide and fat to 
market," 

These are, without doubt, modern English-lfasil pro- 
verl>s of the lowest order, and rudest nature, but they have 
no more to do with the vise sayings of the ancient Mile- 
sirin Irish, than with the proverbs of Solomon, or the wise 
sayings of the Brahmins ; the following list of genuine 
Irish proverbs, translated principally from Hardimaa's 
Irish Minstrelsy, will satisfy the philosophic enquirer of 
national character, on this Tiead : 

1. An f-scnd dofhaghala 's i is aUne. 

The rare jewel is the most beautiful. 
'2, Air li 7U hreiih fear gan suilibh. 

A blind man is no judge of colours. 

3. Anuair a bhidheann. an cat a muigh bidheann Tta btcha 
a g rainncendh. 

When the cat is out, the mice dance. 

4. Anuair is cruadji dun chailligh caithjidh si rith. 
When the old hag is in danger she must run. 

5. Bidh adh air Ainadun. 
Even a fool has luck. 

6. B^l^hfn a's croidke ciiiliim. 

A mouth of ivy, a heart of holly. 
[The leaves of ivy are soft and smooth, those of holly 
rough and prickly — a metaphorical proverb.] 



7. Seatha an Staraidhe firitine. 
The historian's food is truth. 

8. Bidh borbfo sgehnh. 

Fierceness is often hidden imder^beauty. 

9. Bidh boirbeacht i iv-geal ghah-e. 
There is often anger in a laugh. 

10. Bidh cluamaidhe i n-deagh-chulaidh. 
A good 'dress oflen hides a deceiver. 

11. Biiaine cli. Tta saoghal. 
Fame is more lasting than life. 

12. Brialhm- booth baothantacht. 
A foolish word is folly. 

13. Bocht an Eaglais bhios gan cheol. 

The church that has no music is poor indeed. 

14. Cimasaigh an am uireamhviach. 
Lay up in time. 

15. Caoin re ccaimsa. 
Mild to the meek. 

16. Briseann an duthchas tre shuilibh an chail. 
Cat after kind. 

" Da mheU Eolais, radkare isfighhim 
" Do ghcibheann an cabach, mac an Dacii 
'' Briseami an dnthchas trcs an m-lrruid 
" Tar eis each ciirsa do chier a g-crich. 
Whatever knowledge, education, or learning. 
The clown, son of the low-bred man, acquires. 
His own congenial nature still appears, 
After passing through every course. 

17. Claoidlieann neart ceart. 
Force overcomes justice. 

18. Caomhnann dochas ant-iiigreamach. 
Hope consoles the persecuted. 

19. Ki thnigcann an Sathach an seaiig. 
The satiated forget the hungry. 

20. Codkla fada spaideann Icanbh. 
Long sleep renders a child inert. 

21. Deineacht gan hias. 
Hurry without haste. 

23. Dearbhrathair leadranachta olachun. 
Drunkenness is the brother of robbery. 

23. Dachas Uagh each anrii. 

Hope is the physician of each misery. 

24. Duitghe an t-naibhreach do cJicannaiighadlt. 
It is difficult to tame the proud. 

25. Diomhaoineas mian amadain. 
Idleness is tlie desire of a fool. 

26. Dearc sul Idmir, 
Look before you leap. 

27. Dcarbh caraid roimh riachfanas. 

Prove a friend before necessity (poverty.) 

28. Eadtrom or ag Amadcm. 
Gold is light with a fool. 

29. Fearr deire Jleidhe 'na tvs bridghnc. 

The end of a feast is better than the beginning of a 
quarrel. 
SO. Fearr dreoilin i n-dorn 'na corr air eairdc. 

A wren in the hand is better than a crane out of it. 

31. An te Chidheann amiz'ighfuaniigheann a chnid. 
He who is out, his supper cools. 

32. Fada cuimhne sdnr-Icinbk. 

The memory of an old child is long. 

53. Foillsigkthcar gach nidh re haimsir. 
Every thing is revealed by time. 

54. Feadann Cat dearcadhfor righ. 
A cat can look at a king. 

85. Foighid leigheas sean-ghalair. 

Patience is the cure of' an inveterate disease. 

86. Foghlaim mian gach Eagnaidlic. 
Learning is the desire of the wise. 

37. Fearr clu. 'na conach. 

Character is better than wealth. 
S8. Gan oUeanthain, gan nihodh. 

\Yithout education, without r anners, i. e. he who 
is without education, is also &c. 
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39. Gan Ion, gan charaid. 
Without treasure, without friends. 

40. Gan chiste is fuar an cklu. 
Without treasure, character is cold. 

4 1 . Gach mdh ghahUhar go hole imthigheam go hole. 
Whatever is ill acquired, passes away ill ; or what- 
ever is got on the devil's back, Ms under his belly. 

42. GnidJieann bladar caradas, 
Flatteiy procures friendship. 

43. Gnath ocrach fachmliar. 

A hungry man is angry, (peevish.) 

44. Gach am ni h-eagnach saoi. 
No man is wise at all times. 

45. Gach ni daor mian gach mna. 
Every dear article is woman's desire. 

46. In trciso gtiocas 'm neart. 
Wisdom exceeds strength. 

47. Is mi/ix/ion, is scarbh a ioc. 
Wiue is sweet ; to pay for it bitter. 

48. lomJiaJgh am bhais codlila. 
Sleep is the image of death. 

49. Is sodh daochaln. 
Enough is a feast 

50. Is Dull an gradh baoth. 
Foolish love is blind. 

51. Is fearr an mkaith a ta 'na an mkaiih a Ihi. 
Present good is better than past good. 

52. Is eagnach deaghdlndne. 

A good man is a wise man. 

53. Loiteann aoradli mor-dilii,. 
Satire wounds a great character. 

54. Liiidheann proimpeallan for oirach. 
A itKKTLE buries hiniseli in dunk. 

55. Luidhcann cruadhtanfor dJiiumhaoincas. 
Hardship attends idleness, 

50. Liagh gach boicht has. 

Death is tlie physician of the poor. 

57. Mahrg darb ceilc baoilian barb. 

Woe to her whose husbatid is a surly fool. 

58. Mairg fhcallas air a charaid. 
Woe to him who betrays his friend. 

59. Jlfairg a thrcigeas a thigheama. 
Woe to him who abandons his lord. 

CO. Mil's maith hat a bheith buftn caith fuar agus teith. 
If you wish to be long-lived eat cold and hot ; or if 
you wish to be long-lived eat cold and Jlce. (fiige.) 

The ambiguity lies in the last word, which signifies 
either tlie adjective hot, or the imperative form of the 
verb tojlij. 

[This is not properly spealdng a proverb; but we must ad- 
mit it affords a striking instance of the happy inventive powers, 
comprehension, and shrewdness, of the lower classes of the 
Irish : perhaps few instances could bo adduced more happy in 
conceptioa, or successful in applicution than this sentence, as 
will appear from the circumstauce from which it is said to have 
originated. It was given as a friendly advice, a long time 
snice, to a celebrated Irish freebooter in tlie town of Naas. 
The freebooter it appears called at an inn and ordered a hot 
dinner to be prepared for him, but tho innkeeper recognized 
the freebooter, and, as a good member of the commauity, he 
deemed it his duty to send for the authorities in order to have 
him secured ; fortunately for the freebooter, it happened tliat 
the waiter, who was preparing tho dinner, had been heretofore 
his intimate friend and companion in many a desperate and 
perilous enterprize of misguided valour, but as the master was 
present, tho waiter was afraid to inform the freebooter in plain 
terms that Ids enemies wore at hand ; he therefore gave him 
the hint as conveyed in tho above ambiguous sentence, which 
the freebooter (being a man of the quickest apprehension) im- 
mediately comprehending, mounted his horse, which had on 
many previous occasions borne him in safety from his pursuers, 
and flying with the swiftness of the Arabian steed escaped, for 
that time, the strong arm of justice.] 

61. Nifhuil gaol ag aon re saoi gan seun. 

No one is related to a man without prosperity. 



62. NI car gach bladaire. 

Every flatterer is not a friend. 

63. Ni uaisleacht gan subhailce. 
There is no nobility vrithout virtue. 

64. Ni fhidl ro aosta refoghuim crionac/iia. 
Never too old to learn wisdom. 

65. Nifhuil saoi gan locht. 
There is no one without fault. 
Nemo sine crimine vivit. 

66. Or iodhal na santach. 

Gold is the idol of the covetous. 

67. Olc sion nack maith $aon. 

That weather is bad which is not good for some 
person. 

68. Otracht sodh an Liaigh. 
Sickness is the physician's feast. 

69. Righ miofhoghlamtha is asal coronta. 
An ignorant king is a crowned ass. 

70. Saruigheami Eagna gacli saidJibhreas. 
Wisdom exceeds riches. 

71. Soightheach folamh is mo torann. 
An empty vessel makes most noise. 

[Applied to a talkative man.] 

72. Saidliblireas sior subhailce. 
Virtue is eternal wealth. 

73. Sgeitlieannfionfiritme. 
In mno Veritas. 

Wine pours out the truth. 
[Applied to a drunken man who foolishly blabs out his 
secrets.] 

74. Tig grian a n-diaidli nafeartliana. 

Sunshine follows rain ; i. e. joy succeeds affliction. 

75. Tig iomchar refoghlaim 
From education eomes conduct. 

76. Tos ndmith leath na h-oibre. 

A good beginning is half the work. 

77. Tosach coille ds ddrc mona. 

The beginning of a wood ; the end of a bog. 

78. UnMacht d' uaiileachf. 
Obedience to nobility. 

79. Fion a n-diii, wge amarach. 
Wine to-day, water to-morrow. 

80. Suail an ceann a's seachain an vndneul. 

Strike the head, but touch not the neck ; i. e. there 
are two ways for killing a man. 

OP WEATHER. 

81. Dearg aniar is ionann a's Grian, 

Red in the west portends sunshine ; i. e. when, after 
the setting of the sun, the west appears red, it portends 
that the next day will be fine. 

82. Dearg anoir is ionann a's sioc. 
Red in the east is a sign of frost. 

83. Sog/iajfiiuA na maidne, bogha iirm na irathnona. 
Rainbow in the moriung is a sign of rain ; in the 

evening, of dry weather.* 

84. " Matliair eatha oigh. 

" A thair saiUe sneachta. 

" Tuarfoh Jleacha. 

" Tuar teadma tart. 

" Deacli do sionitihh ce6' 

"Aeht do mhuir ni torthach toratm." 

Cormac Mac Art. 
Frost favours the groM'th of corn ; (i. e. it prepares 
the earth for its production.) 

Snow favours the growth of trees.f 
Much rain is an omen of blood. 
Drought is an omen of plague. 
Fog is good for the seasons. 
Thunder destroys the fertility of the sea. 

John O'Donovan. 

» A rainbow can only occur when tlie clouils, containing or dopoeii 
the rain, ore opposite to tlio sun, and in the evcninjr tlic rmn>> 
the east, and in tlio niorninj: in the west; and as our licavj 
this climate, are usually broufflit by the wi'.atorly wind, ar 
the west indicates tliat the bad weather is en the road, by th 
tis i whereas the rainbotv in the east, proves tliatram lu tnes( 
PQBsin^ from us. — Salmonin. , , 

fiiinieveper otto di e mudre altaicrra <M uuh m laemulng 
for a se'ennifflil! is a mother to the earth, for ever after a step. 



